rely on me, I'll pilot him through, I'll do anything in my
power to help him along. So don't worry, we'll make it a
great night for you/*

Before \Yoollie could thank her, she looked ostentatiously
at her wristwatch, which in fact she hadn't let out of sight
all the time, and with a little squeal she got up, kissed Woollie
once more and hurried off to her dressing-room.

At seven-thirty the doors were opened and lights turned
on in the house. The standing room filled quickly with
people who had waited in line for hours on end. A group
of nine young men took its stand right behind the orchestra
boxes, noisy young men who made hard-hitting wise-cracks
about the auditorium and its old-fashioned red plush splen-
dour. They all wore buttons in their lapels as if they were
members of some convention and two of them had taken
the precaution to bring along bags of popcorn. These were
The Boys, a deputation from the Carter Bank, where Robert
Marsh had started as one of them, and where he had worked
until his recent engagement with the Met, They had come
as a voluntary claque^ big-handed and reliable even if no great
connoisseurs of the art of grand opera*

The house was still very empty, very big and very still.
Only down in the orchestra pit, where Miss Helen Tyne was
tuning her harp, a chirping plunk-plunk could be heard. Miss
Tyne was a thin, faded, spinstensh creature in black velvet
with vague blue eyes and scurrying white hands, of which
she was very proud. She lived with her mother on a very
small income, for Miss Tyne was only a substitute harpist.
It was a fantastic stroke of good luck that to-night the first
harpist was down with the flu and the second had got leave
to play a solo in some concert, so that Miss Tyne would have
to play when He conducted. Her tired old maid's heart
fluttered in her flat bosom, filled with gratitude and jubilation-